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Based  on  reported  Intentions  for  spring  farrowing,  the  1945  pig  crop  may  be  about 
6  percent  smaller  than  the  55  million  head  saved  in  the  spring  of  1944.  Reductions  in 
spring  farrowings  are  indicated  in  all  geographic  regions  except  the  Western  Corn  Belt 
States  where  the  crop  may  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  total  pig  crop 
saved  in  1944  is  estimated  at  87  million  head,  29  percent  smal  l-er  than  the  record  large 
1943  crop  and  the  smallest  since  1941.  Hog  slaughter  In  1945  may  be  20-25  percent 
smaller  than  in  1944,  with  most  of  the  reduction  occurring  in  the  first  9  months  of 
the  year. 


PRICES  FOR  FEEDER  STEERS  AT  KANSAS  CITY  AND  SLAUGHTER 
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FIGURE  I. 

Demand  for  the  better  grades  of  beef  continues  strong  and  prices  for  fed  cattle 
probably  will  be  well  maintained  in  1915.  Requirements  for  steer  and  heifer  beef  by  the 
armed  forces  in  the  first  half  of  1945  are  larger  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Civilian  supplies  of  the  better  grades  of  beef  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  at 
ceiling  prices  in  l9'+4  and  this  condition  is  likely  to  continue  in  1945.  However, 
slaughter  of  all  cattle,  as  well  as  fed  cattle,  may  be  moderately  larger  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1945  than  in  the  same  period  of  1944. 
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Hog  sCau^rhter  in  19^^  was  the  largest  on  record,  ou't  the  ^nijinl) er  of  -oigs 
raised,  mostly  for  slaughter  in  1^^5f  ^a-s  materially  lower  than  a  .jear  earlier 
The  'annual  pig  cror)  saved  in  19^^  w^-s  estimated  at  ?7  million  head,:  29-  percent 
smaller  than  the  all-time  record  crori  of  19^3  which  totaled  122  million. 
Nevertheless,  the  19^^  crop  was  the  fourth  largest  on  record^^  The  fall  pig. 
crop  was  estimated  at  3I  million  head,  a  reduction  of  million  head  (  3U  r>er- 
cent)  from  the  record  large  IQU3  fall  crop. 

An  analysis  of  farmers'  reioorted  intentions  for  snoring  farriwings 
indi'cates  that  the  19^5  sx)ring  T5ig  crop  may  he  moderately  smaller  than  the 
55  million  head  saved  in  the  s-oring  of  19^^«     Indications  on  December  1  were 
that  g-l/2  million  sows  would  farrow.    With  this  numher  of  sows  and  an  aver- 
age  n^'ber -of  .Tsrigs  saved -per  litter,- the  sioring  crop  T»,ould  -dotal  citouti^ "".52 n. 
million).  6  percent  .smaller  than  the .  gjTjring  iCrP.'p  of  19^^.  .  • 

Heductions  in  the  pig  cro-os  in  19^U  will  result  in  a  1"^5  ^og  .slaughter 
20  to  25  percent  smaller  than  in  IQ^^I.    Most  of  this  reduction  will  occur 
in  the  first  9  months  of  the  year.     Hog  sla.uehter  in  the  last  quarter  of  19^5 
may  "be  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  last  au^.rtf^r  of  IQUU, 
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 ^__ln  early  DecemlDer,  ceiling  .pri  ces  on  "butcher  hogs  weighing  over  SJO 

pounds  were  increased  75  cents  TDer  100  "oounds  at  all  markets  and  market  areas. 
The  ceiling  price  for  all  "butcher  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $lU,75  an<3.  sows,  stags, 
and  "boars,  regardless  of  weight,  have  a  75-cent  lower  ceiling.     This  action 
will  encourag'^!  the  feeding  of  hogs  to  heavier  weights  as  hog  "orices  may  rise 
to  the  ceiling  when  seasonally,  large,  winter  marketings  have  passed, 

^he  num'ber  of :  cattle,  f ed.  thi s  winter  is  indicated- te  "be  somewhat  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.     The  num'ber  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt  may  "be  mod^^rately  larger 
and  the  total  fed  in  all  other  St^^tes  may  "be  at  least  as  large,     A  moderate 
increase  in  cattle  slaughter  during  the  first  6  months  of  19^5  •ver  the  sp.me 
period  of  l^hh  is  indicated.     Calf  slaughter  may  also  "be  larger  with  a  recj^rd 
num'ber  of  milk  cows,  if  dairymen  continue  t«  market  a  large  percentage  of 
calves  for  veal,     ]\ium"bers  of  Iseef  cows  and  heifers  pro"ba"bly  decreased  during 
19^^  and  numbers  •f  all  steers  may  have  increased. 

Sheep  and  lam"b  slaughter  may  "be  moderately  Itwer  during  the  first  half 
of  19^5  than  a  year  earlier.     The  num"ber  of  lam"bs  fed  this  wintf^r  is  indica.toi 
to  "be  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  may  "be  the  smallest  in  J  yea»s. 
The  num"ber  f^d  in  the  Corn  Belt  may  "be  a'bout  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Feeding  will  "be  increased  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,     Decreased  feeding  i« 
indicated  in  the  Western  Statf^s  and  the  num'ber  fed  in  C»l<»rad«,   the  main 
feeding  -State,  may  'bp  the  lowest  in  17  years. 

The  CGC  will  purchase  the  19^5  domestic  -oroduction  of  wool  at  the  19^^ 
purchase  price,  which  is  the  current  ceiling  price  less  s"oecific  marketing 
costs.     The  IQU5  rj'^^gram,  which  was  announced  on  Decem'ber  21  is  su'bstantially 
the  same  as  the  19^^  program.     The  average  price  received  'by  grov/ers  in  the 
first  8  months  of  the  19^^  Drogram  ( April-Fovem'ber)  was  Ul  cents  —  apprpxi- 
mate'iy  the  same  as  in  the  corresioonding  period  of  19^3. 


Recent  derelopmerit-s  in  the  military- si tu^'ti on  have  mat ^  ri ally  increased 
Army  requir  ^-ments  for  v.'ool  clothing  ajid  a  large  loart  of  the  mill  output  of 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  will  "be  restricted  to  military  orders  during  the 
first  half  of  IS^'-'S.  o^"  domestic  wool  is  likely  to  increase  during 

the  next  several  months  with  the  shift  from  civilian  to ;•  military  producticn, 
as  preference  is  given  to  domestic  wool  in  awarding  Army  contracts-,  Hills 
.have  used  foreign  wool  alraost  exclusively  in  civilian  fabrics  "b-  cause  of 
the  lower  prices  of  foreign  v/ool.     Only  26l  million  pounds  (grease  basis) 
of  domestic  wool  were  used  by  United  States  mills  during  the  first  10  months 
of  19^U  comioared  vith  573  -Tiillion  oounds  of  foreign  wool. 

Stocks  of  n^-nprel  wool  in  the  United  Statf^s,  excer)ting  wool  stored  in 
this  country_  for  the  British  G-OT^-rnraent ,  total-ed  about.  ^50'  million  iDOunds  . 
(grease  basis)   on  October  1,  19^^,     The  stocks  this  year  were  about  eaual 
to  those  of  October  1,  19'-'-3,  but  v;ere  more  than  twice  as  large  as  average 
1935~39  October  1  stocks  of  around  UoO  million  -nou-nds.'   Mill  consumption  at 
Dresent,  however,  is  at  an  annual  rate  of  close  to  1  billion  nounds  (grease 
ba.sis)   comTDared  v'ith  l935'-39  average  consumption  of  about  600  million  pounds, 

.    -   December  22,  I9UU 

OUTLOOK 

19^^  Ml  Pig  Crop  One Third  Smaller  "  ,    . . 

Than  in  I9U3 

The  19UU  fall  pig  crop  (june  1-December  l)  was  sharply  reduced  from 
the  record  large  crop  of  the  fall  of  I9U3  in  all  of  the  Corn  Belt  States 
as  well  as  in  all  other  States.     The  total  number  saved  is  estimated  at 
31  million  head,  J,k  percent  smaller  than  the  kS  million  saved  in  the 'fall 
of  I9U3  and  the  smallest  fall  crop  since  I9U0.     In  the  West  North •Central 
States  and  in  the  Bast  North  Central  States  the  l^kk  crop  was  lower  than 
in  19^3  "by  35  and  28  percent,  respectively.     In  the  other  main  geographic 
regions  the  percentage  reductions  were:     South  Central  States,  38;  South 
Atlantic, 3 U;  North  Atlantic,  39;   and  V.'e stern,  50. 
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The  ntunber  of  sows  farrowing  in  the  fall  of  I'-UU  is  estimated  at 
U,9  million  head  compared  with  7.6  million  in  19^3.  and  '4,5  million,  the 
average  for  1932-U-l, 

The  average  numlDer  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  in  the  fall  of  I9UU  was 
6,3^  comT)a^ed  vrith  6.29  a  year  earlier  and  6,l6,  the  average  for  1932-^1. 

Table  1.-  Fall  TDig  crop,  "by  regions,  average  I932-U1,  and '19^2-U^- 


Region 

Average 
1932-M-i 

19  U2  ; 

195+3 

:  iQi+U 

:  19^^  as  a 
: per cent age 
:  of  19i+3 

:  Thonsands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

iNTorth  Central  States: 

13,132 
15,362 

lU.Ug9 
15,6Ul 

10 , UU3 
in.,  158 

72 

65 

2g,U9l+ 

30,130 

20,601 

68 

Other  regions: 

1,010 
3.777 
2,05^ 
.  2,32? 

1.397 
h,G22 
S,3k2 
2,581 

853 
3.056 

5.529 
1,286 

61 
66 
62 
50 

Total   

10,026 

15,163 

17.5^2 

10,72U 

61 

^3,657 

'^7,672 

31.325 

66 

The  total  pig  crop  in  IS'^k  (spring  and  fall  crops  ccmhined)  amounted 
to  87  million  head,  29  percent  smaller  than  the  combined  spring  and  fall 
crops  of  122  million  in  I9U3,     The  spring  crop  of  l^kk  totaled  55  million 
head,   25  percent  less  than  the  record  spring  crop  of  19^3.     ^^e  sharp  cut 
in  the  19^^  pig  crops  ended  the  u^oturn  in  hog  production  which  began  in  the 
fall  of  19^1.     Livestock  production  increased  at  atich  a  rar)id  rate  from  193^ 
to  19^3  that  the  livestock  population  had  overrun  feed  production,  and  feed- 
grain  reserves  that  had  been  accumulating  during  1937-^1  had  been  reduced 
to  below  normal  by  the  spring  of  19'+^*     Corn  became  hard  to  obtain  on  the 
market  early  in  19U1|-,     The  hog-corn  price  ratio  became  the  most  unfavorable 
for  more  than  3  years  in  the  winter  of  19^^-^*+  when  prices  of  hogs  fell  to 
the  supriort  level  and  corn  prices  remained  at  the  ceilings.  Markets 
were  glutt^^d  with  r'^cord  numbers  of  hogs  in  the  winter  and  snring  of  19^3"* 
UU,     Ceilings  were  nut  on  "orices  of  live  hogs  in  the  fall  of  19^3  ^^d  lower 
supnort  prices  were  announced  in  SeTDtember  19^3  and  became  effective  October  1| 
19^»     These  factors  all  contributed  to  the  sharp  reduction  in  "the  pig  crops 
of  I9UU. 


12—5 ".^EilillS  Pi^  Cro-Q  Indicated  Moderately 
Snail er  than  in  . 
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About  S,5  million  &ov7s  are  indicated  to  farrow  in  the  s-oring  of  19^5 
on  the  Toasis  of  an  analysis  of  farmers'  hreedintT  intentions  re-norted  aoi^ut 
Decem'ber  1,  ■  If  th^-^-e  intentions  are  "borne  out  and  the  nunbpy  of  "oigs  saved 
per  litter  is  equal  to  the  average  for.  the  years-  1933~'''-^i  the  19^5  spring  pig 
crop  would'  total  abiout  5^  million  head,  6  percent  smaller  than  the  B-pring  crop 
of  19^^  and-'  a"bout  3'-'  ■nercent  smaller  than  the  record  large  spring  crop  of  19^3* 
Farners  intent  to  dEcrea.se  farrowings  in  all  geographic  regions  except  the 
Western  Corn  Belt,  whf^re  a  small  increase  is  indicated.    Much  larger  feed- 
grain  su-Q-Dlies  per  animal  unit  than  a  year  ago,  in  the  V/ertern  Corn  Belt, 
are  largely  resDonsibile  for  the  intended  increase  in  th^t  region. 

Table'  2,-  Sows  "farrowed  during  the  spring  S'^ason,  "by.  regions, 

average  1932-^0,  FJid  19!42~^5 


•  Avera^-e  '  *  *  '■  1945  • -^y^J  <^ 
Region  :  -.q^g  Ul  *  ^^^^  '  ^^^3  -  19^^  W  :percenta^ 
 J  11  I  I  I  J_  J,  :    of  l^kk 

: Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Percent 


;iorth  Central  States:  : 

ilast   l',91^  2,^467         2,9^^7         2,1+35  2,22g  92 

West    3,6g1         U,679  6,003         ^,325         h,k08  10 2_ 

Total   :  5.515        7.1^6  8,950        6,760        6.636  9_g 

Other  regions:  ; '  ■ 

1^0 rth  Atlantic                "      12?  lUU         ,.  197.,           I76  .  .    I3I  7^ 

South  Atlantic                 '"'    53^  63U     '        7^6             722  '532  jk 

South  Central                     1,023  1.313         1,680         1,201  975  SI 

Western   :  _2g7  413  525  3.28  2Ug  76_ 

Total    1,Q71         2,  50 '4  ^ ,  lf:6  2.U27         1.886  _78. 

United  Stat.-s  7,Ugl5  9,650       12,136         9,187  8,5?2  93 


1/  Indicated  on  the  "basi?  of  f .-^"rmer s  '  intentions  DecemlDPr  1,  19^^^. 

Reduced  Hog  Slaughter  in  iqU5 

Hog  slaughter  in  19^5  '20  to  25  percent  smaller  than  slaughter 

in  19^^,  which  ,aDr)arently  totaled  ahout  97  million  head.     Most  of  the  re-- 
duction  will  be  in  slaughter  during  the  first  9  months  of  th*^  year,  reflecting 
the  reduced  .s-oring  and  fall  r)ig  cro-os  s"'ved  in  19^^^.     Hog  slaughter  in  the 
last  quart-- r  of  the  year  may  "be  a'bout  the  same  as  or  slightly  smaller  than  in 
the  last'  quarter  of  I9UU,     The  ntLmb>-r  of  hogs  on  farms  at  the  end  of  l^Uh 
was  materially  smaller  thaa  the  numbier  a  year  earlier, 

Pork  supplies  for  the  year  19^+5  prob^alDly  will  not' "be  reduced  as  much 
as  the  cut  in  hog  slaughfer  yould  indicate,  .Slaughter  v/eight ?■  may •  average 
higher  than  in  19^'+,.when  v/ej-ghts  were  lov/er.  than.  in.  the -previous.  2. years  iDut 
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were  well  a'^^ove  average.     Ceiling  prices  on  hogs  weighing  2kC-21C  poiands, 
which  as  a  feed  conserving  measure,  were  reduced  75  O'snts  per  100  T3«-unds  -under 
those  for  lighterweight  hogs,  effective  May  15,  were  increased  •ci^-dcto'ber  30, 
to  their  previous  level.     On  Deceniber  I3,  ceilings  on  "barrows  and  gilts  v;eigh~ 
ing  over  2/0  pounds  v;ere  increased  to  .the  $lU,75  level  at  Chi cag6V.  arid  the 
ceilings  at  other  markets  were  increased  correspondingly.        After  the  peak 
of  hog  marketing's  has  passed  this  v;inter,  hog  prices  prolDably  will' be  at  the 
ceilings  ■  and.  with  short  ' supplies  t^f  pork  anticipated,  there  probably,  will  be 
little  price  dif f erentia-tion  among  hogs  ^^/eighing  200-300  pounds.    Also  more, 
ahundant  supplies  of _ feed  and  more  favorable  hog-feed  price  relationships 
during  the'  winter  and  spring  will  "be  reflected,  in  heavier  market  weights  than 
a  year  earlier,  _    .       '     .     ■  ... 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  for  the  United  States,  farm  basis,  on  November 
15  va^  the  highe^5.t  .since  the  late  fall  of  19>^3,    Kowe,ver,  the  ratio  in  mid- 
Uovember,  at  12,7,  was' only  moderately  above  the  ..20-yepr  (1923-'^I2)  average 
of  11,8. 


Beef.  Cow  .nnd  H"i f er  ITumbers  Decrea.se  During         .       '  -  ; 
19 UU; . Numbers  of  Steers  Increase      .  ;      "       ■  ; 

Record"  laTge  mar^'tetings  ■  of  ""b'oth  cg.ttle' 'aind  calves  in  19^^^  probably 
will  result  in  a  decrease  In  cattle  numbers  of  1  to  ?  million  head.. for  the 
year,  thus  reversing  th--^  upward  trend  in,  cattle  n^xmbers  which  "bpgan  in  193^.  ■ 
The  January  .,1  j  19^^!  ,  number  of  all  cattle  was  e  stimnt^-d  at .  ^2"  million' heaii 
the  largest. 'on- -record  and 'million  head  larger  fhan  the  number' on  hand' a^ 'the 
peak  of  the  previous  numbers  cyd'e  on  January  "1,  193^»    '^^^ecords  of '  slaughter  .  . 
indicate  that  numbers,  ©f  mil>  cowis  ^nd  Heifers,  'snd  mimb^^slof  steers 'inereased 
during  IPU^f.  ■  Hov'ever, ,.  the  rumber  'of  beef  cowf^  oi>d  heif  ers  ^anduthe  nunber  of  ,.al| 
calves  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  19^5  probably  will  be  smaller  *  thc'ui  on 
January  1,..19UU,        '    .  '  .      "  '  '. 

Large  marketings '  from  the  'Vestern  States  and  from  the '  North "  Central 
States  indicate  that  most  of  the  reduction  in  numbers  t hi s .year ' has " occurred 
in- these  areas.     Numbers  .on  January  1,  .19^5»        ct-her  geographic  .re-gions.. may  • 
be  little  different  from  those  of  a  ye>'ir  earlier. 


Table  3,-  Number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers,  beef  covs  'aild 'heiferj^i" 

 -steers,  and  calves  on  farms,  by  regions.-.  ...  .  . 

January  1,  ISkO-rU-k        ...  ... 


Milk  cows  and  heifers  l/ 
North  Atlantic  , 
North  Central  ,. . ; 
South  Atlantic  , . . 
South  Central  , , , . 

■■'Westem  .  . , . ,  

TJnited -States  . 


'  3,908 

'13,2^1 
2,  2<10 
6,22^ 
2,7S6 


3,928' 
•l5,6gU 
2,335 
6,313 
2,878 


3O.UU7  31,138 


3,9^ 
16,291 
2,U08 
6,529 
3,013 
"32.2^A 


increase_^fraa 


Thf^us, 

Thous. 

Pet., 

Pet, 

■3,?9T 

■  3.9^0 

2 

2 

16,763  ■ 

17.156 

13 

2 

2,U76 

2,566 

12 

u 

6,859 

7,003 

13 

2 

3,10Q 

3,11^ 

12 

2/0 

33,10U 

33.829 

11 

2 

—  Cpntljjued 
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Table  3.-  Number  of  milk  cows  and  "heifers ,  >iepf  covrs  and  heifers, 
steers,  anri.  calves  on  farms,  "by  rpgions, 
January  1,  19^-1+^+      - — 'Continued 


3-9^^  increase  from 


Region  ' 

"• 

I9U0  : 

I9H1  : 

I9U2  : 

1943  : 

19'+H  : 
• 

19U0 

iqU-^ 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

.Pet. 

Pet. 

Other  cows  and  heifers  _1 /:  : 

14 

North  Atlantic  : 

Ug 

U9 

^9  . 

56 

17 

North  Central   : 

H,121 

U,6i49 

5.070 

5,632 

6,19^ 

50 

10 

South  Atlantic.    < 

851 

935 

1,003 

1,128 

1,228 

44 

9 

South  Central  ! 

\       ^  ^  _ 

^,593 

5,018 

5,270 

5,^55 

19 

4 

Western  * 

^.366 

U,6l8 

..  ^.952  . 

5,227 

5,535 

27 

6 

United  States   

1^,997 

16,092 

17.306 

18,4bS 

32 

7 

Steers  l/: 

North  Atlantic  

110 

113 

109 

118 

118 

7 

0 

North  Central   

2,811 

3,237 

3,860 

U,i63 

48 

South  Atlantic  - 

3S5 

390 

315 

391 

1+20 

9 

-7 

7 

South  Central   

997 

1,205 

1,282 

1,360 

1,392 

40 

2 

•  ■  Western  

973 

99^ 

1,105 

1,181 

1,367 

40 

lb 

TJnited  States   

5,276 

5,9)9 

6.355 

6.910 

7,^6c 

\,-,  " 

41 

8 

■ti.1.1.  Od,J.Vfc;S« 

6  . 

North  Atlantic  '  

768 

778 

787 

811 

858 

12 

North  Central   

:  8,382 

8,9^^ 

9,1+1+2 

10,029 

10,lU7 

21 

1 

South  Atlantic   

933 

958 

99^' 

1,067 

1,137 

22 

,  7 

South  Central   

:  U,107 

h,  21U 

U,U93 

^.855 

U,90U 

19 

1 

Western  

:  2,683 

2,820 

3.031 

3.238 

3,U95 

30 

8 

United  States   

:  16,873 

I7.71U 

12.751 

20,000 

20,5^1 

22 

3 

.]./  One  year  old  and  over, 

2j  Less  than  one-half  "oercent. 

The  number  of  ste'f^rs  on  hand  January  1,  IPUU,  estimated  at  7.5  million 
head,  was  the  largest  for  thst  date  since  I92U,     IVhile  slaughter  of  steers 
was  large  through  January-May  19^^,  exceeded  only  in  thp  same  months  of  19^2, 
in  the  remaining  months  of  191+1+  steer  slaughter  vras  relatively  small.  Steer 
slaughter  constituted  U5  Derc-'nt  of  total  federally  ins-pected  cattle  slaughter 
for  the  first  10  months  of  I9I+I+  comoared  with  5I  percent  in  the  same  -oeriod 
of  19^3.     St^f^r  slaughter  was  the  smallest  percentage  of  total  slaughter  since 
1937.    ^^ile  slau2:hter  of  steers  in  I9UI+  was  relatively  small,    totr.1  slaughter 
was  greater  than  in  19^3. 

Table.  U,-  Niunber  of  stef^rs-  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  as  a  percentage 
of  total,  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  by  months,  1937-^^ 

Jan,'  Feb.'  Mar,  [  Apr,"  May  'June     -July'  Aug. 'Sept.  '  Oct.*  Nov,  |  Dec.  '/^^^ 


ComDiled  from  reports  of  the  War  Pood  Administration, 
1/  Yearly  percentages  obtained  by  weighting  monthly  -oercentages  by  number  of 
animals  slau--rht ered  und"r  F'=d'=ral  inspection. 
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IncreagecL  Niaab-er  of  Cattle  tc  "be' 
Fed  Thig  Vinte"?"*  " 

The  nujn)5eF  of  o»ttle  fed  duririg'  this  winter's  feeding  season  proTDatily 
will  be  eomewiiat  larger  than  the  numlDer  fed  last  year.    The  total'  to  he  fed 
in  the  Corn  Be^t  may  he  moderately  larger  than  a  year  ago.     The  total  nuraher 
to  he  fed  in  J^ther  States  is  indicated  io  he  at  least  as  large  as.  I^he 
numher  fed  a  year  earlier*    Much  of  the  increase  will  he 'due  to  th^  -finishing 
of  much  larger  numbers  of  cattle  on  winter  wheat  "oasture-s  said  on  'sorghum 
feeds  in  the  plains  area  fram  Kansas  to  Texas.  "  '  '  '     '     ,    '  '  ■ 

Sharp  reductions  in  the  numher  of  cattle  to  he  ffed' this' winter . are 
indicated  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Mis=!0Ui'i.'  "iit tie"  change 
is  indicated  in  Wisconsin  aJid  South  Dakota.  .  But  in -the  principal  feeding 
States,,  Illinois,  Iowa|  and  ITehraska',  larger  numhers  will  he  fed  than  a  year 
earlier  and  large  feeding  on  wheat  pastures  in  Kansas  is'  isSrp'ecte'd  to  result 
in  increased  feeding  for  the  Scaie^     Shipments  of  feeder' aftd'  sbbclcer  cattle 
from  July  tA^.'ougl-.  Foyemher  into  the  S  CnTi  Belt  States  fdr' which  cf^nmlete 
records  are  ara-Lu  aDle  wer'^  U  i^ercent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,'    Y-or  this 
period  shipments  from  public  markets  'into  Missouri,  South  -Dako't'a,  a:ii  KansaJ5, 
were  helow  last  year,  hut  direct  ship:.ients  to.  the  Kan-sas  wheat  field  area  were 
much  larger  than  a- year  earLier,    Prooahly  a  larger  n-'omher  of  l«cally-grown 
cattle  are  being  fed  this  winter  than  usual  in  the  Com  3elt,  ' 

Reports  from  Texas  indicate  that  there  are  near-record  riumhers  of 
cattle  en  wheat  pastures  in  the  plains  area.     Abundant-  feed  •^'aln  supplie.s. - 
and  excellent  wheat  pastures  in  Oklahoma  are  expected  to  result'  in  increased 
feeding  in  that  State,  - 

Probably  fewer  cattle  will  be  fed  in  the  11  Western  States  this  winter 
than  last.     Indications  early  in  December  v/ere  that,  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
more  would  be  fed  in  Montajia, Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada  but  that  fewer  would 
he  fed  in  Colorado.  V/yoming,  V/ashing'ton,  Oregon,  and  California,     The  number  • 
to  be  fed  in  New  Mexico  i s  ijidicated' to  be  little  changed. 

Large  Cattle  and  Calf  Slaughter-  In  19^^ 

A  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle-' to  be  fed  this  winter  from 
last,  and  large  marketinrTS  licf  veal  calves  from  the  record  number  of  milk 
cows  nov;  on  Xpht.s,  TOOinG  to  a  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  during  the  first 
half  of  t!'3  yeta-  iV-'-O  nioderH,tej.y  larger  than  the  large  slaughter  m  the  first 
half  orC  Vj'^->\.    Howjvei-,   ■  o':al  calf  slaughter  for  the.  year  may  be  reduced 
from  tha.t  of  'j.^^^:  which  'isii-.o.ii shed  a  new  record.     Slaughter  of  cows  and  ■ 
heife]?s  wil  i.  ■'ji--oba'j].y  continv.e  large  as  producers  tend  to  decrease  breeding 
stock  number^;.  I;hi2-ov.ghout  tiie  .year. 

♦  .  ' 

A  larger  TDrVportion  than  usual _  of  the  cattle  fed  last  yinter-were 
short  fed  and  slaughter  of  cattle  was  _  comiDaratively  small  in  the  late  spring 
and  early  s'jiximer.     A  somewhat  similar  situation  is  likely  to  develop  during 
I9U5  as  'most  of  the  factors  contributing  to  a,  short  fef^dlng  period  remain," 
Cattle  feeders  have  xireferre<3:  heavier, _  better-fleshed  feeding  cattle  and 
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many  of  thp  calve S' that  normally  would  have^onf='  to  ffipd  lots  last  fall 
.  wer-e  slaughtered,-   Feedin.?  costs  remain _^ hi seh,  with  feed  price;?  at  a  compara- 
•tively  high  level  and  other  costs  are  prohaBly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Lamb  Fepding  to  "be  Reduced  This  Iifinter 

Available  data  in  early  December  indicat"-  that  lamh  feeding  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  this  winter  than  a 'ye^ir  .;ago  and  will  probably  be  the  smallt^ 
since  1937.     The  number  of  lambs  fed  in  the  Co'rn-Selt  may  be -about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.     Sharply  increased  finishing  in -Kansas  and  a  :.ioderat 
increase  in  Wisconsin  will  about  offset  decreased  feeding  in  other  Corn 
Belt  States,^   In  theWestern  States  reports  indicate  that  the  total  number 
of  lambs  fed  will,  be  Considerably  smaller  than  last'year,    But  this  re- 
duction will  be  partially  offset  by  a  substantial  incr^-ase  in. the  number  of 
lambs  finished^'on  wheat  pastures  .and  other' f^eds  in  the  plains  area  of 
Texas,  and  some  increase  in  Oklahoma, 

The  number  of  lambs  fed  rjrobably  wrll  be  smaller  than  last  year  in  al 
of  the  Western  ■  St at«es  except  Utah,  Arizona,  and  "Oregon,     In  Colo.rado  the 
number  to  be  fed  is  indicated  to  be  ab-out  5  percent  smaller  than  last  year 
and  may  be  the  smallest  since  I927. 

♦ 

Western  she^p  gro^-'ers  ax>"oarently  have  reduced  the  number  of  ewe  lambs 
being  saved- for  herd  reiDlacements,     It  aprjears  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  available  ewe  lambs  ■'■^ent- to  slau^^hter  or  to  feed,  in  the  fall  of  19^^ 
than-  in  th<=  fall  of  19^3.     The  lamb  crov  in  th.p  Western  Sheep  States  was  abc" 
1  million 'h'ead  smaller  this  year  than  last.     Slaughter  of  19^^  lambs  to 
December  1  was  only  slightly  belovr  the  sla,ughter  of  19^3  l^mbs  to  the  same 
date  in  19^3.     ^^e  number  of  lam>^s  to  be  fed  this  season  also  is  indicated  t^ 
be  only  moderately  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 

.  ■  The  e?3timr.ted  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  on  January  1,  19^^, 
was  5»9  million  head,  a  decrea,se  of  over  1  millron  head  from  the  record 
number  on  feed  on  January  1,  19^3.     It  is  estimated  that  there  were  5.6 
million  she^n  and  lambs  on  f«ed  on'  January  1,  1937.'    -he  number  fed  during 
the  winters  of  1938.  1939 1  and  19^0  were  only  moderately  larger.     On  Januar.v 
19^+1,  there  were  about  6,5  million  head  On  fe.pd,  and  .on  January  1,  I.9U2, 
there  were  an  estimated  6,9  million. 

Sheep  and' Lamb  Slaughter  in  19j+5 
to  be  Smaller  than  in  I9UU 

Moderately  smaller  feeding  of  lambs  thi S' winter' v/ill  be  reflected  in 
a  smaller  slaughter  of  lambs  in  the  first  k  months  of  I9U5,  when  marketings 
of  fed  lambs  make  up  the  bulk  of  total  slaughter.     Slaughter  of  lambs  after 
the  first  U  .months  of  I9U5  will  depend  in  a  large  part  upon  the  size  of  the 
19H5_  lamb  crop,,  but  with  an  average  number  of  lambs  saved  per  1#0  ewes  the 
crop  probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  I9UU,     Slaughter  of  ewes  during  I9U5 
probably  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  19^+^.   reflecting*  decrea'sed 
numbers  of  sheeio  and  the  close  culling  of  breeding  sheep  that  has  occurred 
in  the., last  3  years. 


DecemlDer  l^^h 
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Supplies  of.  lamb  and  mutton:  for  civilians .  are  .indicated  to  "be  materi- 
ally' smaller  for  the  first  half  of  1-91+5  than  a  year  earlier  and  this  will  he 
a  strong  sup-oorting  factor  for  prices  of  laiah  as  well  as  for  .prices  of  mature 
sheep  marketed  for  slaughter, 

HECSNT  HBVBLOPMEM'S 

Fovemh er  Oattle  and  Calf  -  Slau^ter  ■ ■ 

Decreased  Seasonally;  Fed 

Cattle  Prices  Sron  Sharply  *      .  . 

Novemher  fpderally  inst)ected  cattle  slaughter  .of  1,3^5»737  head 
'was  llU,g35  small'^r  than  in  October,     In  comparable  plants  "it  was  2  percent 
smaller  th^n  in  October  and  2  percent  smller  than  In  Kovembe.r  a.  ye^  r  earlier 
The  total  for  11  months  this  year  was  1^ .percent  abcve  last  year. 

Calf  slau<^hter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  November  was  i|-5,680 
head  smaller  than  in  October,'    Slau-eht.er  of  673f919  he^d  in  November  was  the 
highest' 'in  any  November,     It  wa.s  .only  5  percent  beli«w  October,  which  was  the 
largest  on  record^far  all  months,  and  was  33  percent  larger  than  in  November 
19^3t  in  comparable  plants.     The  total  for . January-November  was  kS  percent 
above  last  year,  excluding  slaughter  in  war-duration  establishments. 

Prices  for  fed  cattle  slumped  sharply  during  late' November  and  early 
December  as  market  receipts  were  increased.     The  average  price  fer  all  Corn 
Belt  steers  at  Chicago  dropped  from  $15,90  per  100  pounds  in  mid-November 
to  $15,'06  in  mid— December,  when  the  price  was  "slightly  lower  than  a  year 
earlier,  .  ' 

The  demand  for  feeder  cattle  continued  strong  during  November  and 
early  December,     The  average  price  paid  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  at 
Kansas  City  for  the  week  ended  December  15  was  $11,63  compared  with  $12;15 
a  month  6arlier  and  $11,5^  a  year  earlier,.  .  November  was  the  only  month  in 
19^^  when  the  average ' price  of '  stocker  and  feeder  steers  was  mat.erially  highe 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  month  in  19^3» 

_Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  Seasonally 

Smaller  in  October;  Pee  ding  Lamb      " '  '       .     ■         ;-■  ,• 
Prices  at  Seasons '  High 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  under  Pedr->ral  inspection  in-'November 
totaled  2,012, 5Sg  head  compared  with  2,238,3^6  in  October,     This  was  a 
decrease  of  10  percent  from  October  and  was  I6  percent  smaller  thaa  in 
November  a  year  earlier  (comparable  plants). 

Prices  for  slaughter  lambs  were  relatively  unchanged  in  mid-December 
from  a  month  earlier.     The  average  price  for  Good  and  Choice  lambs  at  Chicag© 
was  $1^,70  per  100  pounds  compared  with  $lU.5U  a  month  earlier,  and. .'^1^,56 
a  year  earlier,' '  ■ 

Feeder  prices  advanced  to  the  highest  level  of  the  s.eason  in  November 
at  the  Denver  market.    Prices  in  mid-December  at  Omaha  were  about  the  sa-cae 
as  a  month  earlier.    Demand  for  feeding  lacis  was  strong  and  numbers  of 
lambs  suitable  forfeeding  were  materially  smaller  than  during  this  time 
a  year  ago. 
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Hog  Slaughter  in  Nov  ember  25  -percent 

lower  than  in  IQU3;  Prices  .      _  ■ 

Decline  Sep  tonally 

Hog.  slaughtQTr-  "totaling  5,25*^,19^  head  in  federally  insnected  lolants 
in  Novemher,  was.  -al:\out  25.  -nercent  higher  'than  in  Octoher  "but  v/as  the  same 
■oercentage.  lower  than  in  Novemheir  a  year  ago,  "ff 'an  allowance  is  made  for  the 
larger  nuroter  of  .x>lant^  novr  under  ^ins'pecljion, 

Ho.g.  ■prices  in  mid-DecernhQi*  ■'f^fe  slightly -lower  than  in  mid-November, 
reflecting  a  seasonal  increase  in  mdirkdtihgs;     ^ut.Torices  for  most  grades 
and  weights  of  butchdr  hogs  in  mid-DeC timber  at-  Chicago  were  around  5O  cents 
■per  100  -pounds  .higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  for  sows  vrere  $1.00  to 
,■$1.50  higher ,     Hogs  of  all  wei-glitS  ' sold  withih  a  very  narrow  -nrice  range. 
This  .  reflects  the  extremely  strong' demand' for  TDork  -products  which  makes  -it 
possible  for . packers .  to  realize  full  ceilings  on  most  -pork  cuts  and  other 
edible  r)roducts.     Oiits  from  high  quality  hogs  bflng  little  if  any  more  than 
cuts,  from  less  desirable  hogs.    Also  -oackers  have  a  reddy  outlet  for  cuts  from 
hea-vy  hogs-  and  fat .  cuts  to  fill  Government  orders'  vrhich  fnak«s-  such  hogs 
relatively  more  valuable  than  in  times  when  these  products  were  not  so  readily 
salable.    Demand  for  -pork  continues  strong.     There  was  a  decrease  in  cold 
storage  stocks  of  frozen  ooirk  during  November  contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal 
trend,    WEi  sharply  ste-pped  u-d  its  rnir chases  of  -pork  in  November  over  the 
October  rate, 

Farmers  received  modei^Ptely  lower  Torices  for  their  19^3  crop  hogs, 
largely  marketed  from  October  1,  I9U3,  through  Se-ptember  30,  19i4-'-i-,  than  for 
I9U2  crop  hogs.  '  Despite  greatly  increased  slaughter  during  the  marketing 
year  I'^ky-HH,  -prices  -naid  by  packers  averaged  about  $1.00  per  100  -nounds 
lower  than  ;in  the  prf^vious  marketing  year,  but  vrere  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  the  average  for  193O-U0.     The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  for  the  marketing  year  I'^hy-kh  was  about  20  -percent  larger  than  in 
19U2-'4-3  and  was  75  "nercent  larger,  than  the  average  for  I93O-U0,  vrhen  an 
adjustment  is  made  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  slaughtering  -plants.  The 
average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  hog  marketing  year  .191+5-^-^1+  was  2I+5 
r)Ounds,  11  pounds  less  than  the  extremely  heavy  weights  of  1  "^1+2-1+3,  but  was 
about  15  pounds-  heavier  than  the  average  for  1930-1+Oi 

Table. 5.-  ^og  itla.ughter  -under  Federal  inspection,  marketing  years, 

^-        .. .   ,   ".average  19  30-1+0,  annual  191+0-1+1+  '     -  ■ 


Marketing 

year 
Oct, -Sept , 


Average 
I93O-I1O 

19^«i^l'--l 

19 1+1- 1+2 
iql+2-1+3 
iqU^l+l+ 


J     A  '  Average  cost    : Total  dressed 

Slaughter  :     ^otal  live  .    Average      .  ^^ckers      :     weight  less 

:  l^'^^  ^^e^m,  condemned 


Thousands  Mllli6n  pounds  Pounds  "■•  ""  ■' '  ''  '  Dpll  ars  .  Million  pounds 

39,902*         9,163  .'  '    230     '      ■■   6.1+6  ■  ■  6,g60 

Ug,000         11,1+02  238'  ■              2.0?  S.533 

52,363         12,717  2U3.  -           12.52  ■     .  9,566 

59,921        15, 36U  256             ll+,25  11,566 

73.3^2         I7.9I+6  2I+5                13,31+  13.510 


Data  from  .%r  Food  Administration. 


Increased  Ceiling  Prices  far  '     '   '  „  , 

Heavy  Weight  But  char  ho ,5;s  .  '  ■ 

Effective  Decemher  I3,  the  ceilins-  -pirice  for  "butcher  hcgis,  ("barrows 
and  gilts)  weighing  over  27O  pounds,  v/as  increased  75  cents  per  100  ■notmds 
at  all; markets  and  "buying  stations.    Previously  the  ceiling  xirice  for  all  hogs 
weighing- over  270  pounds  was  $lU,0O  per  100  pounds, -Chicago  "basis,  while  the 
ceiling  on  lighter  weight  hogs  was  $lU.75«  ^ow  the  ceillh'g  iDrice  on  sows, 
stage,  and  "boars,  of  all  weights  is  $lU,00,  Chicago  "basis  and  on  all  weights  of 
"butcher  hogs  it  is  $lU,75»     These  revisions  are-  contained  in  Amendment  11  to 
ICPR.I169  4«9ued  "by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  '  " "  '■ 

-       .     In  view  ^f  the  imx)roved •  f eed  situation  Which  •now  exists  and  the  sharp 
.tfut  in  pork  output  indicated  f^r  19^5  compared  with  19^^,  the  feeding -of  hogs 
■to  heavier  weights  now  seems  desira"ble,  ■  The  recent  upward  revision  in  the 

ceiling  nrice  of  heavy  "butcher  hngs  will  aid  in  attaining  this  o"bjectlve!« 

The  record  corn  crox)  of  19UU  is  indicated  to  "be  large  enough  to  fill 
all  requirements  during  the  feeding  year  19^^^5  still  leave  a  slzea"ble 
carryover, 

'>VPA  S»ts  S-apT)ort  Prices  for  Hpgs  .  ^  ■  '    '  '.  '  • 

at  All  Markets  .         .  '    -•:  ' 

S-oecific  sux)port  -orices  for  hogs  at  all  terminal  markets  other  than 
Chicago,  at  interior  markets,'  and  at-  "buying  '-stations,'  were'&et  "by  WPA  in 
Amendment  IS  to  War  Food  Order '75^  .effective  Novem'ber  26,     This  -amendment 
SToecifies  that  the  floor  on  Good  and -Choice"  hut cher  hogs  (-"barrows  and  gilts) 
weighing  200  to  27.0  xiounds  will  "be  $2,25  per  100  pounds  helaw  the  maximum 
-price  for  hogs  weighing  up  to  a;ad'  including.  270  pouMs,  as"  es'tahlished  hy 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  Novemher.  I5,  19^^.     The  supT)orf  xirice 


Chicago  market 
hogs  at 


for  200  to  270-pound  ho-gs  has  previously  "been  announced  fo2*  the 
at  $12,50,  $2,25  per  100  pounds  "below  the  maximum  price  for  such 
that  market,  ■       ;    • '  - 

Pork  Set-Aside  Increased- Slightly;       ■  •         '  • 

To  ohtain  additional  Quantities  of  pork  for  war  agencies,  the  p»rk 
set-aside  order  was  amended,   effective  Deeemher  3,  19^U,  so.  that  federally 
ins-oected  slaughterere  must  .no\r  reserve  for  G-overnraftnt .-p3CO.?''irement  -specific 
cuts  and  pork  sides  equal  to  2g-l/2  -oercent  of  the  live  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  instead  of  the  former  set-Rsidg  of  26  ^^ercent,    ^ow  U5  to  "  50  per- 
cent-of  the  federally  inspected  vvrk  output,  will  "be  reser-ced  for-  Government 
■Durchase,:  These  revisions  were  iss^iedias  Amendment  U  to  WPO  75* '3^ 

The  increases  for  siDecific  cuts  are:     Prozen  xi»rk  sides  from  U  to 
U.5  Toercent;  l^iaasfrom  3  to  3,5  rjercent;  hams  from  U,5  to.  5  ■oercent,  and  the 
Quantity  to  he  -orepared  as  Army  overseas  hams  from  20  to  3O  "oercent,  and  fat 
cuts  from  1,5  to  2,5- -oercent,  •  .'  •     -  "  * 

Beef  Set-Aside  Ext  ended  ,  . 

WPA  has  revised  its  set-aside  order  on  heef  (WPO  75.2) , to- Include 
the  oiDerations  of  all  slaughtering  plants  where  more  than  5T  cattle  which' 


produce  "Army-style"  cattle  are  slaii^htered  Weekly.     These  revisions  to  the 
set-as,ide  order  were  issued  as  Anendment  l6  and  became  effective  December  h. 
Heretofore,-  any  number  of  p-ersons  were  allowed  to  have  cattle  slaughtered 
at  a  plant  and  no.  set-aside  v;e3  required  as  lon^'  as  no  more  than  5I  head  of 
ca,ttle  producing"  beef '  neeting  Army' procureraent  specifications  were  slaughtered 
for  any  one  individual.     Thus  many  slaughterers  were  killing  more  than  5I 
'  "Arny-style".  cattle  a  v;eek,  for  differf»nt  individuals  on  a.  custom  basis,  and 
no,  set-aside.  v;as  required- on  this  slaughter  if  5I  or' fewer.  "Army-style"  cattle 
v-ore  slaughtered  for  each,  individual.  'Moreover,  a  number  of  slaughterers 
v.-ere  using  the  same  plant- on  a  lease  basis,  and  as  long  as  no  individual 
exceeded  5I  head,  no  set-aside  was  required,     Now,   such  slaughtering  plants 
v/ill  be  required  to  set  a?ide  the  designated  percentages  of  beef  on 'the  basis 
of  ^all  slaug}:^ter.    As  all  neat  purchased  by  the  war  agencies  is  required  to 
•be  produced  under  Federal  inspection,  all  such  new  slaughterers  coming  under 
the  set-aside  order  must  have  Federal  inspection  on  the  beef  required  to  be 
set  aside,    .  ,  ••  '  '  ; 

Aiiiendir.ent  17,  effective  December  3.  ch?inged  tKe  definition  of  "Army- 
style"  beef  to  include  a  v;ider  range  of  weights  for  both  steer  and  heifer 
carcasses ,    Dressed  s-teer  carcasses  of  Choice,  G-ood,  and  Commercial  grades 
weighing  from  35O  to  1,100  pounds,  instead  of  ^00  to  1,100  pounds,  and  heifer 
carcasses  of  the  same  grades  weighing  from  3OO  "to  65O  pounds,  instead  of  350 
to  650  pounds,  and  Utility- grade  of  heifer  carcasses  v;eighing  3^^0  to  550 
;  ins-tead  of  35O  to  550  pounds,  are  now' required  to  be  set  aside. 

The  set-aside  percentages  are  unclipnged  from  those  formerly  in  effect, 
Federally  inspected  slaughterers  must  reserve,  for  purchase  by  war  agencies, 
60  percent  of  their  output  of  Choice  and  G-ood,  60  percent  of  Commercial,  and 
60  prrcent  of  Utility  beef,  in  the  form  of  frozen  boneless  Army- style  beef, 
and  80  percent  of  their  Canner  nnd  Cutter  beef  output.     However,  WFA  has 
announced  that  about  January  1  the  set-aside  order  will  be  changed  so  that  the 
60  percent  of  the  Utility  beef  can  be  made  available  for  canning,  as  the 
supply  of  Cariner  and  Cutter  beef  will  be  sRasonally  much  less  than  during  the 
fall  months.    Additional  canned  meat  output  is  -urgently  needed  by  war  agencies 
especially  the  Army.     It  is  contemplated  that  after  the  first  of  the  year  ■ 
sup-olies  'of  fed  cattle  vdll  bv  large  enough  to  supply  all  requirements  of 
Government  agencies  for  boneless  beef  from  'the  "oroduction  of  Cho-ice,  G-ood,  and 
Commercial  carcasses  without  increasing  the  percentages  of  these  grades  that 
are  now  being  set  aside. 

Commercial  Meat  Stocks  Lowest  Since  I9U2  "  '    '  . 

Total  meat  stocks,  including  edible^  offals,  in  commercial  cold  storage 
v/arehouses  and  meat  packing' -nlanis  on  December  1  totaled' U96  million  pounds, 
the  lowest  for  any  month  except  ijqvember' IQ^^,  since  late  1-9^2.     Stocks  of 
meat  were  accumulated  in  storage  Icist  winter  and  spring  until  the  tota.l  was 
the  highest  in  2^  years,     Withdrawals  from  this  supply  during  the  balance  of 
the- year  were  larger  than  for  any  year  on  record.     Beef  .stocks  .  decreased 
contra-seasonally  during"  Sep temlser,  October,  and  November,    Stocks  of  pork, 
increased  only  slightly  in  November' after  r^^aching  a  seasonal  low  on 
November  1, 
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Table  D,. 

.  Cold-storage  holdings  of 

mea-ts  in  public 

warehouses 

and 

I  

packing  plants, 

191+0-^+^  1/ 

Month 

'  I9U0 

:  19^1 
■           ,. , — 

:  '     I9U2  : 

I9U3  •  : 

I9V4 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb.. 

1,000  lb. 

1.000  lb. 

870.0^2 

71^*597 

738,096 

m  ^    c  71 1 

911 » 57^ 

e"brufiry  1- 

775, 26g 

951.531 

887,715 

801,^00 

1,065 , 700 

836,503 

923,685 

891, lol 

833,303 

1, 256, lOS 

is-pril  1  i 

830,731 

963,093 

86^,075 

780, 80d 

1,251,470 

r:ay  1  ; 

764,709- 

"     ■  966,081 

814,552 

.  714,612 

1, 208,001 

J  line  1 

726,^15 

955,553 

774,541 

713,099 

1,159,700 

July  1 

727,116 

850,618 

721,119 

703, 27^+ 

1,110,482 

August  1 

671,285 

761, 28^ 

031,072 

.757,528 

0  7  A     0)  1  7 

9/0,243 

September  1 

^23,390 

b27,757 

521,272 

724,769 

728,944 

October  1 

^26,485 

512, U02 

^56,578 

599,179' 

578,080 

iMoveiQDer  1 

^+08,836 

^71,397 

.  453,788 

603,3^3 

488, 5ob 

^  ^  ^  i^l      ^  A  J_ 

550,^07 

5UU,oiU 

71t^  106 

^q6  ©67 

Conpiled  from  reports  of  the- War  Food  Adminis tration, 

1/  Includes  frozen,  cured  and  smoked  beef  and  pork, 'frozen  lamb  and  veal,  . 
trimmings  and  edible  offal.     Government  holdings  are  included  and  consist  of 
reported  stocks  held  by  IvTA,  the  armed  services,  and  other  G-overnment  agencies. 
In  a.ddition- to  stocks  reported  above,  the  a,rmed  services  hold  some  stocks  in 
space  owned  and  operated  by  them  on  which  figures  are  not  available  for 
publication, 

TEE  WOOL  SI'TUATION 

Government  Purchase  of  Domestic 
Wool  to  Continue  in  19^5 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  mrchase  the  19^5  domestic  pro- 
duction of  wool  under  essentially  the  sa.me  conditions  as  in  19^^,  according 
to  a-n  announcement  issued  December  21  by  the  War  Food  Administration.  The 
19^-5  -orogram,  which  will  become  effective  Janua.ry  1,  is  essentially  a  contin- 
uation of  the  marketing  plan  v/hich  has  been  in  effect  for  domestic  wool  since 
April  25.  19^3. 

As  in  the  past,  esta.blished  wool  dealers  and  cooperative  associations 
v;ill  Durchase,   store,  handle,  and  sell  domestic  wool  for  the  account  of  the 
Wpr  Food  Administration.     Purchases  vdll  be  made  at  substrmtially  the  same 
level  as  under  previous  programs,  that  is,  at  prices  in  line  v/ith  ceiling 
'  value  based  on  grade,  qua;,lity,  and  location,  less  specific  allowa.nces  to  cover 
transportation  and  marketing 'costs,  and  a  service  fee  of  I-I/8  cents  per 
■grease  pound,     Sales  will  be  made  to  manufacturers  at  ceiling  values. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  decline  in  lamb  prices  d-uring  the  late  months  of 
I9U5,  the  new  program  will  apply  to  domestic  wool  offered. to  the  War  Food 
Administration  and  appraised  by  <Iune  30,  19'^6. 
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The  avera^^e  price  received  oy,  growers  in"  tiie:-. -first  8.  •nonths  of  the 
prograin  (April- November)  was  hi  cents  — ;  ap-proximately  the  sa.'.ie  as  in 
the  corres-p ending  period  of  19^3, 

Arny  Requirement 5  to  Take  a  kuch  Larger  Part 
of  Wool  Jabric  QutTPUt  in  First  Half  of 

19^5  ^han  in  19^  .  ■  ' 

Recent  developments  in  the  military  situation  have  considerably 
altered  the  wool  textile  outlook  for  the  first  half  of  19^5.    Pros-oects  of 
a  vdnter  of  ooabat  on  the  '/estern  front  with  ne^ds  fo-r  wool- clothing,  under 
conbat  conditions  exceeding  all  expectations  based  on  earlier exi^eri ence , 
have  mde  it  necessary  to  increase  materially  the  Army  -Drocurenent  iDr.ograjns, 
Because  of  th-e  urgency  of  military  .requirements,  action  vdll  be  taken  through 
WB  directives,  and  voluntary  cooperation  by  the  industry,  to  channel  a  large 
part  of  outnut  to  t!he  military  during  the  first  half  ,  of  19^5.     -^.s  th-  industry 
is  already  handi cap-oed  by  the  shortage  of  trained  vrorkers,.  -oar't icul^i.rly  in  the 
preparatory'  stages  of  sorting,  combing,  and  pninning,  the  new  Army  require- 
ments will  make  it  necessary  to  post"Done  or  cancel  a  large  part  of  the 
"civilian  Toroductiori  scheduled  for  spring  delivery, 

.The  -orogram  recommended  oh  December  1?,  .by  th^  Voolen  and  ^A'orsted 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  ^^^PB  was  as  follows:   .  ■    ■  '    ■  • 

(1)  That  delivery  and  use  of  wool  tops  and  worsted  yarns  be  restricted 
to  rated  orders  during  the  next  5  months.     Rated  orders  include  m.ilitary  and 
other  Government  orders,  and  essential  civilian  requirements  wh"- ch  have  been 
assigned  -oriority  ratin^?  by  'the  H^PB, 

.(2)  That  individual  mill  quotas  for  rated -orders  be 'assigne'd  to  woolen 
mills  during  the  same  -oeriod.    Because  of .  the  .varying  ca.-nacity  of  woolen  mills 
to. produce  the  - reauir^^d  item?;,  a  direct  "freeze"  was  ' hot  considered  feasible 
for  this  section- of ■ the  industry,  . 

~  (3)  That  the  worsted"  sections  of  the  industry  "be  placed  on  th--  critical 
manpower  list  to  assist  mills  in  obtaining  additional  workers. 

The  restrictions  recommended  for  the  worsted  section  were  ado-oted  on 
December  ik  by  amendment  of  Direction  3  to  G-eneral  Conservation  Order  M-73. 
The  amendment  prohibits  all  production  of  woqI  top  except  to  fill  rated 
orders  during  the  period  December  3I,  IS^k,  Xo  ^lay'l2»  19^5,  and  prohibits  the 
putting  into. process  of  any  wool  top  except  to  produce  yarn  to  fill  rated 
orders  between  January  lU.  'and  Juiie  2,  19^5.:  .  This  order  covers  the  use  of 
about  half  of  the  raw  wool  used  in  the  indus-try  since  about  half  of  the  new 
v/ool  used  by  mills  in  the  first  9  months  of  19^^+  went  in:to  the  production 
of  v;ool  tops  and  wa?  -processed  on  the  v;orsted  system. 

No  action  had  b^en  _  taken  as  of  Decembe"^  20,  to  restrict  production 
or  deliveri es -  of  the  v/oolen  system,  but  rated  orders  nre  given  priority 
over  unrated  orders,.  '  ■  '  . 
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Civilian  ^^Ppli£s  Expected  to  "be 
Adeauate  Under  Bresent  Conditions 


With  production  of  a  large  part  of  the  industry  restricted  to  rated 
orders  in  the  first  half  of  19^5,  production  of  civilian  falDrics  will  be  great- 
ly reduced  during  this  period.    Production  of  civilian  fabrics  has  "been  large 
during  19^^  hov;ever,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  serious  shortage  of  civilian 
needs  would  develop  in  the  near  future.    Production  of  woolen  and  worsted  woven 
fabrics  in  the  first  9  months  of  19^^+  was  about  kO  percent  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  19'^9  and  the  greater  part  of  this  record  production  was 
for  civilian  use.    Mills  reporting  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers indicate  that  about  three-fourths  of  their  production  of  woven 
apparel  fabrics  during  that  period  was  for  civiliaii  apparel.    Production  of 
women' s-and  children' s-wear  fabrics  in  19^*4-  probably  will  exceed  the  1939 
production  by  more  than  50  percent,     (Se'e  table  'J,\ 

Table  7'~  Wool  goods:  Production  of  woolen  and  worsted  woven  fabrics  by  use, 
United  States,  quarterly  average  19 ^9 »  a^cL  19*4-2-^^ 


Item 


Apparel  fabrics 

■  Men's  wear  

Women's  and  Children's 

wear   

General  use  h/   

All  other  apparel   

Total  apparel  fabrics 


Blankets 


Other  non  apparel  (except 

woven  felt  8 )   

Total  woven  fabrics  • 
(except  woven  felts 

■  y)  


Quarterly  average 

19^L_I  

■ 

:  Jan . - 

:  Apr.- 

:    July  - 

oeptember 

.  19^2 

:  19^3 

:  Mar. 

:  iJune 

:  Woolen: 

•Worsted  J  Total 

...  V 

• 

Mil. 

"MilT" 

~~Mii7~ 

~  mxT' 

"Miir 

Mil. 

•Mil.  ; 

Mili- 

lin.i 

lin. 

lin. 

lin.. 

lin. 

lin« 

lin.- 

lin." 

ydj  

^d£_ 

yd«  

yd. 

ydi  . 

UU.T 

69.3 

61+.2 

60.9 

56.7 

19.5 

30.5 

50.0 

26. S 

26.9 

3^.0 

1+6.3 

43. 9 

30.1 

9.7 

^9.8 

6.1+ 

15.8 

11.0 

10.8 

11.1+ 

7.6 

3.3 

10,9- 

2,^ 

2.2 

1.9 

1.^ 

1.3 

Oo^ 

0.9 

1.2 

80.3 

11^.2 

110,1 

119.3 

"113.3 

57.5 

U1+.1+ 

10i.9~ 

^.9 

16.0 

22.^ 

19.0 

20.1+ 

19.1+ 

7.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.9 

2.5 

93.0    131.9    13^.1    1^9.7-  135.6  ^/ 


^  12^.8 


ij    The  data  for  19 "^9  are  based  on  the  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures.    Because  of 
different  methods  of  classification  they  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
statistics  for  later  years. 

Wool  content  predominantly  woolen  spun  or  cotton  spun. 
Wool  content  predominantly  worsted  spun. 

Includes  melton,  mackinaw,   snow",  and  ski-suit  cloth,  linings,  and  interlinings 
and  bathrobe  flannels. 
Not  reported  separately. 

Production  of  woven  felts,  not  reported  in  yards.     Such  production  totaled 
2.2  million  pounds  in  the  July-September  period,  19^+4. 

Compiled  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  "Facts  for  Industry"  reports.     The  figures 
include  production  for  military  and  other  G^overnment  uses,  and  civilian  use. 
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Production  of  wool  apparel  fatirics  for  military  use  protatily  reached  a 
record  high  in  the  latter  part  of  19^2  and  early  radnths  of  l^U"^,    At  that  time 
when  total  production  was  not  greasy  different  from  recent  quarters  more  than 
60  percent  of  apparel  fa"b"''ic5  produced  hy  mills  reporting  to  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  were  for  Government  use.     (A  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  raw  wool  used  hy  mills  v;ent  into  Government  fahfics).  The 
percentage  for  Government  use  declined  rapidly  after  the  first  quarter  of  19^3, 
and  then  leveled  off  at  slightly  more  than  25  percent  of  total  output  during 
the  first  9  months  of  ISkk,     (See  tahle  S.)     While  these  mills  account  for 
only  ahout  60  percent  of-  total  United  States  production  of  apparel  fahrics,  the 
figures  prohahly  are  fairly  representative  of  the  situation  for  the  entire 
industry.    The  extent  of  the  decline  in  Army  takings  of  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics  in  l^kk  was  pointed  out  hy  the  Q,uarterraaster  General  in  a  statement 
published  on  November  27,  19^^ •  was  indicated  that  Army  acceptance  of  wool 

cloth  items  such  melton,  flannel,  lining  cloth,   serge  and  other  worsted  in  the 
first  half  of  l^kk  totaled  30  million  linear  yards.     This  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  only  60  million  yards  compared  with  deliveries  of  such  items  totaling  172 
million'  yards  in'  19^"^  and  155  million  yards  in  19^2.     In  addition  to  these 
cloths,  the  Army  took  large  quantities  of  blankets  and  knitted  wool  items  in 
each  year,  and  wool  fabrics  were  also  purchased  by  the  Navy  and  other  Government 
Services,  ' 

The  Army  program  for  the  first  half  of  19^5  will  require  a  rapid  shift 
to  the  production  of  'Government  fabrics.    It  i's'  not  possible  to  say  at  this 
time,  whether  the  previous  record  production  of  military  fabrics  v/ill  be  sur- 
passed as  the  percentage  of  woolen  output  which  will  be  required  by  the 
military  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Table  g,-  Percentage  of  mill  production  of  woven  wool  apparel'  fabrics 
assigned  to  Government  use,  101  reporting  mills,  Unitei^  States,  19^1-^ 


Period;.   •  [     .l^kl        [     .I9U2  ■     \  13h^  IShk 


:    Percent         Percent .. .       ..  Percent  Percent 

1st  quarter  .:        20   ,  35  ^1  ~25 

2nd  quarter  :        2k  '     55  56  '  2$ 

3rd  quarter  ..:        20  . .  „58  '  ^4  27 

kth  quarter   i__  29  6U  ^  3I  

Year   :        2k  5^ 


Based  on  data  published  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
Percentages  for  periods  prior  to  October  19^2  are  rough  approximations  based 
on  reported  sales  and  unfilled  orders,-  'Production  of  civilian  and  military 
fabrics  was  not  reported  separately  during  that  period. 

Army  Purchaae  Likely  to  Increase 

Use  of  Domestic  Wool  ' 

The  use  of  domestic  wool  is  likely  to  increase  during  tAe  next  several 
months  with  the  shift  from  civilian  to  military  production, as  preference  is 
given  to  domestic  wool  in  awarding'Army  contracts.    Mills  have  used  foreign 
wools  almost  exclusively  in  civilian  fabrics  because  of  the  lower  prices  of 
foreign  wool.    'Only  26l  million  pounds  (grease  basis)  of  domestic  wool  were 
used  in  the  'first  10  months  of  I9UU,  compared  with  573  million  pounds  of 
foreign  wool.  '  Large  requirements  for  uniform  serge  ar^d  shirting  flannel  for 
Army  use  should  provide  an  outlet  for  a  considerable  amount  of  fine  and  half- 
blood  domestic  v/ools.    Army  orders  for  these  two  items  for  the  first  half  of 
19^5  would  require  the  use  of  about  I50  million  pounds,   (grease  basis)  of 
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60s-6Us  quality  if  made  entirely  of  domestic  wool.     These  grades  form  the 
greater  part  of  stocks  held  "by  the  CCC.    Cancellation' or  postponement  of 
civilian  deliveries  on  the  other  hand,  may  curtail  demand  for' foreign  wool. 

0?he. extent  to  which  domestic  wool  will  "be  used  in  the  new  Army  orders, 
however,  may  depend  somewhat  on  the  urgency,  of  requirements  and  on  sorting  and 
processing  capacity.     Commission  comhers  are  reported  to  "be  using  domestic 
wool  up  to  their  full  sorting  capacity  in  some  cases.     Since  mills  have  "been 
working  largely  with  foreign  wool  during  recent  months,  stocks  of  sorted  and 
semi-manufactured  wools  consist  largely  of  foreign  grown  wools.    As  the  need 
for  military  items  is  urgent,   supplies  of  foreign  wool  already  in  process  for 
civilian  fahrics  proha'bly  will  "be  shifted  to  Army  orders. 

Wool  Consiimption  Could  "be  Increased  '  _^ .  ' 

If  Workers  are  Available 

The  effect  of  the  new  Army  program  on  total  mill  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  during  the  next  several  months  will  depend  in  large  part  on  mills'  isuccess 
in  recruiting  additional  workers,  or  in  increasing  working  hours  in  an  effort 
to  speed  deliveries  of  Army  fabrics.     Consumption  undoubtedly  could  he  in- 
creased materially  from  the  present  level  if  workers  could  "be  o"btained,  as 
there  is  no  shortage  of  raw  wool,  and  machinery  is  generally  employed  far  "be- 
low capacity.    More  than  10  percaat  of  availa'ble  worsted  combing  machinery  was 
entirely  idle  during  October  (the  latest  month  for  which  data  are  available). 
Only  67  percent  of  available  combs  were  in  operation  dtiring  the  second  shift, 
and  only  39  percent  operated  a  third  shift  during  that  month.    Yet  production 
of  worstf^d  yarns  was  limited  by  the  inability  of  mills  to  obtain  deliveries 
of  worsted  tops.. 

Mill  consumption  of  wool  in  the  first  10  months  of  19^^  (the  latest 
period  for-  which  data  are  available)  was  ^  percent  smaller  than  in  the  corre- 
:sponding  period  of  I9U.3  arid  this '.decline  has  been  attributed  lja.r«;ely  to  the 
difficulty  of '  maintaining  an  adequate  force  of  sufficiently  trained  worKers, 
particularly  in  the  early-  stages  of  manufacture.     The  number  of  workers  in  the 
industry  dropped  from  a  peak  of  192,000  in  December  l^kl'  to'  1^6,000  in  October 
19^^,  a  decline  of  2U  percent.    Part  of  the  decline-  in  number  of  workers  was 
offset  by  increasing  hours  per  worker  during  the  early  part  of  this  period,  but 
hours  per  worker  appear  to  have  reached  the  practicable'  ra-aximum-  in  some  stages 
of  production  and  the  decline  in  number  of  workers  has  continued.  ■  The  number 
employed  in  October  19^^^  was  9  percent  smaller'  than  a  ^year  earlier. 

Total  -U.        Stocks  of  Wool  on  October  1,  ISkk 
About  Equal  to  IP Stocks 

United  States  stocks  of  apparel  wool  in  all  hands,  excepting  wool  stored 
in  this  country  for  the  British  Government,  totaled  about  950  million  pounds 
(grease  basis)  on  October  1,  19^^,  compared  with  approximately  1,1  billion 
pounds  on  July  1.     The  decline  in  stocks  during  this  period  was  partly  seasonal, 
A  further  seasonal  decline  has  occurred  since  October  1  but  sufficient  data 
are  not  available  for  making  later  estimates.     The  O'ctober  1  stocks  this  year 
were  about  equal  to  October  1,  19^3    stocks  but  were'  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  average  19*^5-^9  October  1  stocks  of  around  ^-00  million  pounds.    Mill  con- 
sumption at  prep.ent,  however »  is  at  an  annual  rate  of  close  to  1  billion 
pounds  (grease  basis')  compared  v;ith  19"^5-'^9  average  consumption  of  about  6OO 
million  pounds.    United  States  stocks  of  domestic  wool  were  considerably 
larger  ".on  October  1  this  year  than  a  year  earlier  but  stocks  of  foreign  grown 
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wool  in  this  country  were  smaller.    About  two-thirds  of  the  total  stocks  of 

apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  on  Octoljer  1,  I'^kk  were  Government  owned,  or 

were  held  for  purchase  "by  the  CCC  under  the  I9UU  purchase  proerara.  Stocks 

of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  owned  "by  manufacturers  and  topmakers  on 

Octo"ber  1  were  22  million  pounds  smaller  than  July  1  stocks  and  were  80  million 

poMnds  smaller  than  on  Octoher  1,  19^3* 

Table  9,-  Apparel  wool,  grease  "basis;  Stocks  in  all  hands  in  the  United 
States,  October' 1,  ISkk  '  l/  .  . 


Item  *  Stocks 


•  ?^]Lli2S  pounds 
Wool  owned  "by  mills  and  dealers  and,  i 

domestic  wool  held  by  dealers  on    . '         :  .  ' 

consignment:        '                                        :  ' 

Domestic  wool  :  '  120 

Foreign' wool   '  :  220      ■  ' 

Domestic' wool  owned  by  the  CCC.  and              :  '        ■  [     '        ■    ■  - 

shorn  and  unshorh  wool  stilL  on      .          :  '  .... 

farms  and  ranches    2/   '  :  '  '  U2O 

Foreign  wool  owned  by  the  DSC   :  "   1^0  

TOTAL  .   ;. . .  .  ■.  :~  q50 


1/    Excludes  foreign  wool  stored  in  the  United  States  for  the  British 
Government . 

2/    Includes  wool  to  be  obtained  from  slaughtered  aha-^p  and  lacabs  dfepin^  the 

remainder  of  the  I'^hk  season, 
iased  on  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     Defense  suTonlies  Corporation 
and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Table  10.-  Stocks  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool  held  by  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  grease  basis,  United  States,  October  1,  19^. 

with  comparisons 


Ai^parel  wool 

Domestic 

Foreign  : 

:Manuf ac- : 

:Manufac-  : 

Year  and  date 

Dealers  : 

turers  :  Dealers 

:    turers  : 

Total 

:  Carpet 

1/  : 

-1/  • 

:  wool 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

End  of  third  quarter: 

19-^7  (Sept. 

25) 

1  "^9,085 

85,^03  16,5S5 

3^,1^6 

274,109 

50,174 

19 (Sept. 

2k)  .... 

;  121,81+7 

104,559  12,939 

19,^67 

^18,712 

3^,123 

1939  (Sept. 

30)  .... 

!  75,2U5 

125,084  9,610 

27,027 

2^6,966 

41,063 

19^+0  (Sept. 

2S)   

!  91,110 

108,031  13,671 

^0,6U0' 

243,452 

47,161 

19^11  (Sept. 

27)  .... 

{  10i+,096 

103,232  27,026 

11\97^ 

348,328 

72, 308 

I9I+2  (Oct. 

3)   

I  122,202 

1(^5,^27  2/79,^68 

2/200.206  2/567,103  3/37,975 

-  Continued 
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Table  10.-  Stocks  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool 

held  hy  dealers  and 

manufacturers, 

grease  tasis,  United  States, 

Octoher  1, 

. 

with  comparisons  -< 

-^0  ntinued 



Apparel  wool  : 

:  Domestic 

Foreign 

:  :Manufac-: 

:Manufac- 

Year  and  date 

Dealers  :  turers  :  Dealers 

:  turers 

:  Total 

:Carpet 

:  wool 

!     1,000         1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

!    pounds       pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound  s 

By  quarters: 
19^3 

March  27 
June  26  . 
Sept.  25 

Jan,  1  , , 
Apr .  1  .  . 

July  1  . , 
Sept.  30 


32,67^ 

215,955 
U/20S,26i+ 

U/221,U59 
5/212,^79 

5/^06,056 


S3, 920 

31,S02 

102,902 

103,579 

39,0i+U 

15^,^73 

92,152 

71,969 

170,57^ 

61,063 

77;  391 

128.255 

i+S.697 

66;962 

1^2,972 

50,932 

152,5^9 

U3,l63 

SI, 310 

138,767 

257,298 

513,OUl 


Comr)iled  from  stocks  reDorts  Of  the 'Bureau  of  the  Census 
1/     Includes  topraakers. 

Includes  some  fine  carpet  wool.  .. 
Coarse  carpet  wool. 


I 


66,358 
53.308 
1+8, 309 

1+2,0145 
1+0,138 
33,1+81 

ks,sok 


Includes,,  stocks  owned  hy  the  CCC.    On  October  1,  I9I+I+,   stocks  owned  by  the 
CCC' totaled  approximately  330  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  compared  with 
230  million  on  July  1,  and  18l4-  million  oh  April  1.     In  addition  to  these 
stocks  the  stocks  reported  by  dealers  include  an  unknown  quantity  of  wool  held 
for  appraisal,  or  already  appraised  and  awaiting  purchase  by  the  CCC. 
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Prices,  per  pound  of  wool  and  (>>ther  ,tex|;ile  f i'bers,  United  States,  l^kl-'kk  _^ 

I  Item  -  •  WuaJ.  pera^   <  19^3  :  19^ 

 :''l3kl  I  I9U2  :  IQU^  :  .Nov.  .: Sept. ;  Oct.  :  Nov.  _ 

•  Cent 5  -  Peats    Cents'  Cent s    Cents  Cents  Cents 
Prices  received  "by ' farmer s„      :  ,'     •         '         '  , 

grease  basis,  15th  of  month. . :  35.5      kod      UI.6      Un,3      1+1.0      ^0.3  .k 
Boston  market ;  : 
Territory,  scoured  "basis  : 
64s,  yOs.gOs  staple  combing. : 102 .g 

56s  combing   91'2 

Bright  fleece,  greapy 


U9  .1 
102.6 


117. S 

IOU.2 


117.0 
iOl+.5 


119'.0 
10^.5 


119.0 
10U.5 


119.0 
10I+.5 


k7.2 

U6.9 

ii7.o 

1+7.0 

U7.O..  ' 

1+7.0 

1+6. g 

51. g 

55^.2 

5^.5 

51+.5 

51+. 5 

Foreign  wool,  in  bond,:  : 

Scoured  basis    l/       '  : 

Australian  6^s,  70s  good  top-: 

69.5 

75.^ 

75.9 

■••7^.5 

70. s 

72.0 

73.^ 

Cape,   short  combing  : 

6S.1 

72.  g 

72.5 

• ■72.5 

72.5 

72.5 

72.5 

G-rease  basis  : 

ko,k 

•  1+1. U 

•  1+1.5-  ■ 

^2.2 

"^9.2 

^S.6 

U2.5 

Ui.ii 

•  1+1.5- 

UO.l 

^9.1 

1+0.5 

Other  textile  fibers:  : 

Cotton,  15/l6~inch  Middling  : 

^   •  ' 

1-^.9 

19.^ 

20.6 

•19.7 

'21.1+ 

21.6 

21.1+ 

25.0 

.1+3.0 


25.0 
1+1.0 


2U.I+ 
1+^.0 


■21+.0 

•1+^.0 


■25.0 

'l+"^.0 


25.0 

1+0.0 


25.0 


foreign  wool  prices 


Rayon  staple  fiber  hj   : 

Viscose  I-I/2  denier   ..: 

A >? »t at 5_ denier  :  

Doir.eptic  wofil  prices  are  from  the  War  Food  Mministrat* ion 
are  "from  the  !&Q?ton  Commercial  Bulletin,  except  as  ofherwise  noted,  and  ar* 
befo?^.  payment  ^f  duty. 

1/    Ktr,!  series,    'fhese  types  are  believed  to  be  more  represehtative  of  the 

"foreign  wool  nox  being  purchased  by  U.  S.  buyers  than  the  types  previously 
queried. 

2/    Qjiotat'iOT\s  from  the  W_.  F.  A.    ^    Average  at  10  mi-ffekts.    U/    F.o.b.  pro- 
ducing plants,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  "  , 


Wool: 


Item 


Mill  consumption  in  the  United  Stated,'  19l+g-.l+l+ 

 ^otal  ~  

19^2      :  I9H3' 


G-rease  basis 
Apparel  wool 
Domestic  .... 
Foreign  ^ 

Total   , 

Carpet  wool  .... 
Scoured  basis  J 
Apparel  wool 
Domestic  , 
Foreign  . . 
Total  .. 
Carpet-  wool 


1,000 

pounds 


5Uo,7l+8 
5"^6,5^6 
1,077,221+ 


60,21+0 


2!+l+,'50l+ 
■^26.976 


1,000 
pounds 


1+ "50, 1+56 

6^,968 
•1,061,1+21+ 
^1,732 


20^,520 
^22,221+ 


'Jan  - 


Weekly  average  . 
Oct    7  Oct.     :  Sept. 


Oct . 


1,000 

pounds 


2,291 
U.97O 

20,261 
220 


iql;I|  ;iqU^  l/ ;iqUl+  l/.:19^^  2 
1 , 000  '  -1  ,'000  1 ,000  .  1 .  ooo" 
pounds  pounds"    pounds  pounds 


6,067  6,227 

13^-12^ 

19,  •^22-19,270 
1,11+0  911 


6,^2U  6,692 
12.102  1-^,311 
12,1+92  20,009 

1,0-^1  1.257 


l+,200 

11,^577 
602. 


571,^20  591.261+ 

 1+^,91+0  ^2,21+0   

Compiled  from  report.s  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
1/    5-week  period.     2/    U-wee^  period,    ]J  Total 


2,25-^' 
g.2^5 


2.9«2 
7.9^7 


2,961 
7.'^7^ 


3,261 
2.1-69 


11,09'2'  10,255 
25^2  -  67H_ 


10,l+"5l+  ll,l+"^0 

^152.  925. 


_  ,  shorn  and  pulled  wool. 

Pulled  wpol  is . in  condition  received  from  pullers  and  is  partly  washed. 
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Livestock:    Marketings  arid  Slaughter'  statistics,  "by;.,  species, 
.'■  November "IS'^'U,  "'"with  '(ioihp.arisbns 


  "item^j.^^  -  ^  i  ^n^ii  _ 

Cattle  and  calves-  I 
Num'ber  ■siaught'ered  under     J  -  ■ 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Steers   ^ . . :  Thous. 

'  Govts'  and  heifers  ^....iJ  '  " 

•     All  cattle  ■  

Percentage  cows  and  hei-i 
felrs  are  of  total-         :  "  ' 

cattle  t  •  Pet. 

Calves   .':  Thous. 

Average  live  weight:  : 

Cattle_  LI) . 

Calves'  .  . . .-. . . .  . .       . . .  i  • 

Total  dressed  weight  :*         :  •  ' 

Cattle      :Mil.l"b. 

Calves  . . . .-  " 

•Shipmen-ts  of  feeder  cattle:  • 
and  calves  to  eight  Corn  : 
Belt  States  l/  ..........J  Thous. 

Hogs         •  •         :  ' 

Numher  slaughtered  under 
■  Federal  inspe-ct ion :  " 

.    Average-  live  weight,  v  ?  Vp..> 

Percentage  packing  'sows  •  C 
aTe  of  all  purchases  at     :  ' 

seven  markets  }  Pet. 

Total  production  under  : 
'  Federal  inspection:  :    -  ■ 

tork  .'Mil. ah. 

Lard  2/  ..I 
Average  yield  per  hog:  : 

Pork   . . .  ,i    Lh  . 

.  .  Lard,  g/   .'  -  •  • 'V.  - 

.  ,  St.orage  stocks  end  of    .      :..  .   - 

*    month-:  ... 

.  Pork... .... . .'. , .. . .k  -.  :Mi3;*.l'b 

Lard  ?/•.  -.■l     "  ■ 

Sheep,  and.  Lamips    .:  - 

Uumher  slaughtered  under  : 

Federal  inspectioji  :  Thous. 

Average  live  weight  ......J  Lh.; 

.    Total  .drea.s€d  . weight  .  .■..•:Mil.-  Ph. 
Feeder  s-heep  and-  lamh  ;- 
►shipments  to  8  Cora  B&lt : 

States  1/  ..  ■  :  Thous. 

Total  dressed  weight  of     .  »-'  : 
livestock  slaughtered    •  •  :' 
.  .  ..under. . Federal  in'5pect,lQ!il,;.:Mil ...  lb 


11+ 


5.287 
1,361 

lUO.2 


January  -  October  •: 

19^3  £_ 

191+1+  • 

1^^3  J 

19^  1 

Nov.  : 

Oct .  : 

Nov_^ 

5,260 

^.7H6 

•  5,102 

■  477 

1+58 

366 

4,682 

M-,10b 

5.671- 

761+ 

917 

896 

Oi3l+7 

9',  "2  37 

IT,  350 

l,29§ 

I.U51  ■1,336 

i+5»^  ' 

hk.k  ■ 

■  ■  50 .0'  • 

59  •  3 

63.2 

67.1 

H.783 

i+',056 

6.227^ 

625 

■  920 

871+ 

955 

■  961 

930 

920 

882 

888 

206- 

"■  -202  ■ 

•    •  21^ 

•  23-7 

.  262 

2I+5 

5.367 

4^789 

5,^98 

632 

580 

55P 

 730 

81 

130 

115 

1,950 

1,818 

1,7^3 

■382 

•525  . 

■376 

1+2,096    l+^,-893  58,096 

2U5      .a58-.  •  .•  ■  ■  •2.^5- 


16 


7,^20 
1.609 

150.1 
33.0, 


11 


7,9^2 

2,0U2' 

137.0 
35.2 


17,321+    18,735  17,9^29 
•     •  89        "  91'  -89- 
,  ^lO       770  725 


6,972  l+,?23'^5,258 
 2'^8  238"'-238 


10  ii+- 


951+*^  587  729 
211  ^    120  153 

137.1  139.3  138.9 

•30'.  3    .28,5.  ,  29  .2 


383  ..  297  3/.316 
1^1      118  3/  90 


2,'^'70  ■?,2'^8  2,013 

•  •  -  9ri  -    89  91 

•  •  ■  9-1+     •  50  •-•  81 


3,313      3,5^1      2,768        "588    '  919  ^  '^20 


ll+,-3gl..  15,5^3    17..6'91  • '  -2,01-1+  1,605  1,715 


l7~~To.tal'  shipment  indirect,  and  'from.,public  stockyard.s  to.Qhio-,:  -I-ndPana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne'sota,  Iowa, '  and  Nebraska.     2/  '  Including  rendered 
pork  fat.    3/    Preliminary;  19^1+  data*  for  pork  sticks -]|/9t  entirely  comioRr- 
■able'  Witk^'eariiey  f iguot-es*  •. 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted) »  "by  species, 
Noveinber  vdth  comparisons 


. :  19^^    !   l2Zem^er  

Item  : annual  zlf^S-Ul:  19U2  :  19^+3 


SSept};-  'Oct;  ;  Nov. 


 •  I  average ;  average ;   _  

~         -      :  DolT       Dol.        Dol.      Dol."~  3?^*  "  "^1 .  Pol. 
Cattle  and  calve s  : ; 

Beef  steers  sold  out  of  : 
first  hands  at  Chicago*    .  : 

Choice  and  i'ri me  ..;  16.21      10'*S9      l6,77    16^0^    17. 7^      17.90  17.95 

Good  ,  15.3^+       9.36      15.^0    .li+.9g    16,26      16*56  16.27 

Medium,.  lU. 01       7.69      13.^^    12. gS    13.^+0      13.61  13-56 

Common  ,  11.66        6.22      IQ.67    10. 6U    10.86      10. 10. UO 

All  grades   ,:  15.^0       9,2g      15.30    I5.IO    I5.78      15-95  15.7'S 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago.:  12. 9g  5-86  12. 56  11-77  13-^1  13.62  1^.72 
Vealers:  G-ood  and  Choice       :      .  " 

at  Chicago  :  15. Ig        g.75      1^4-50    lU.36    15.?!6      15.'^8  15.02 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  : 

at  Kansas  City   12.35       6.6I      12.62    10.97    H."^^      11-50  11*96 

Average  price  paid  "by  : 
packers:  ■  : 

All  cattle   :  12.22        6.07      10. gU    10.^1    10, 16       9,63  9-59 

Steers  ,   :lU.2l         l/        13-73    1'^.21    l2-g9      12.63  12.73 

Calves.  ,....,:  12, 2g       6.52      11.66    10.65    11.30      10. 96      10, gg 

Hogs  : 
Average  market  price  at  : 
Chicago:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts   :  14.^9         l/        13. 9^+    l'^.7U    IU.69      IU.62      14. Ig 

Sows  ,,  ...:  1-^.71        i]      lU,o^   1-^.17   11;. 00     13.95  I'^-SO 

All  purchases   :  lU.31        7-0^      13.96    13. 6U    IU.U2      1^4.^-9  1^-1^ 

Average  price  paid  "by  : 

packers  ,  ;lU.ll        6.9^      1^.66    13. UO    lU.22      1^.3^  1^-01 

Average  price  No.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at  Chicago  g/   ;10i4.6       60.U       gO. 53/ 106. 53/115-5      llU.2  109.3 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  : 

^Chicago  U/,  13.7        12-2        17-3      12. g      12-5        12-7  12-9 

Shee£  and  Lam"bs  : 
Wooled  lam"bs,  Good  and  ■  : 

Choice  gradd  at  Chicago  ,. . :   

Feeding  lam"bs.  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Omaha  :   

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  graae: 

at  Chicago  .,.............:   

Average  price  paid  "by  pack-: 

ers  for  sheep  and  lam'bs  .,;  12.20 
Index  retail  meat  prices  ^;115.0        79.6      113.4    112.1    110. 9      111,3  111-5 
Index  iacome  of  industrial  : 

workers  6/  .......:    239  32         213       2^9        2^1  240   


g.66 

14. 7^ 

1%73 

14.34 

14,41 

14.44 

3-6g 

12-35 

11-^5 

12,43 

12.36 

12.49 

7.5s 

6,12 

5.S5 

5.3g 

5.g3 

5.26 

7. 7^4 

11.64 

10-45 

11.25 

10, 4g 

10.19 

1/  Not  availa'ble,        2/     Cents  per  "bushel.       '^j     Ceiling  price. 

4/  Numher  of  "bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  of  100  pounds  of  live  "nogs. 

^  Bureau  of  La"bor  Statistics,  converted  to  1924-29  "base. 

6/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  1924-29  =  100, 


DECEMBER  iqkk  -  26  - 

"siiuation"  reports 

— ■   ■  «   


The 

Cotton  Situation        '  : 

■  -(Monthly)"  " 

The" 

l)airy.  Situation  .           ,  ,  .     .  '■ 

(Monthly) 

The' 

Demand  and  Price  Sit\ia'ti6h 

(Monthly) 

'■ 

The 

Earm  Income  Situation 

(Mopthiy) 

The 

Eats  and 'Oils  Sit\iation 

(Monthly) 

■ 

The 

Eeed  Situation 

.(M6?it;hly).  .  . 

The 

Fruit  Situation- 

. (Quarterly) ' 

The 

Livestock  and  Wool  Situation 

.  (Monthly).  .  . 

The 

Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation 

.(Monthly) 

The 

National  Food  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 

'(Monthly). 

-L  U  Udol^U        -L  U  UjCt  U  J.  vJli 

The 

Vegetable  Situation 

(Quarterly) 

The 
The 

V/heat  Situation 
World  Sugar  Situation 

(Bi-monthly, 
(Annually) 

except  mqijthly  for 
July  and  A\igust) 

The  above  reports  are  available  free  upon  request.    Address  rpquests  to 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
U.  S.  Department  ; of  Agriculture  .    .  ,:  ' 

'  _  Washington  25,  D-^  _C.  .  . 


